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Boxes 


I draw  boxes, 
on  margins  and  scraps. 

Neat  little  3D  boxes 

into  which  everything 

which  comes  out  of  the  lines  can  be  placed 

and  sealed  off 

from  my  rectangular  boxes. 


The  upper  lefthand  corner 
of  my  English  notebook 
(Or  German  or  Math) 
is  Quartered  and  eighthed 
and  branched  out  over  the  date; 
and  they  are  even 
or  angry  — 
depending. 


Depending  on  what  they  will  hold  — 
on  what  I can  afford  to  lose. 

Depending  on  ME. 

But  I'll  never  find  a box  that  big. 

Big  enough  for  me 

and  all  of  my  color,  out-of-the-lines,  time-wasting  devices 
like  drawing  boxes. 

And  being  afraid  of  forgetting  how  to  open  them. 


- Sarah  Carter,  II 
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Dancing  With  The  Player  Man 

Miss  Lady  wore  a sinnin'  red  dress. 

Its  swayin'  threads  hung  down  to  the  floor. 

The  player  man  wore  every  color  in  excess 

and  when  his  eyes  tasted  her,  he  wanted  some  more. 

That  red  would  flash  and  sway  with  every  twitch  of  her  hip, 
and  shimmy  with  every  move  of  her  spine. 

Player  man  eased  over  to  kiss  her  lips  then  whispered, 

"You  know  I can  make  you  mine." 

She  gave  him  a smile,  then  darted  her  eyes, 
by  the  looks  of  his  style  she  knew  he  told  lies. 

She  swung  her  skirt  high  then  switched  it  down  low. 

He  tickled  her  thigh  then  let  the  mood  flow. 

He  smoothed  his  hand  around  the  curve  of  her  shape, 
and  grooved  his  kisses  in  her  neck  and  its  nape. 

The  beat  of  their  hearts  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  tune. 

The  player  man  thought,  "There'll  be  love  makin'  soon. 

The  sweat  dripped  down  from  their  hair  to  their  chin. 

Player  man  asked,  "What  kind  of  mood  are  you  in?" 

Their  feet  kept  poundin'  on  the  cold  hard  floor. 

Player  man  said,  "I'll  take  you  home  and  give  you  the  bedroom  tour." 

Miss  Lady  sneaked  in  his  pocket  and  got  his  wallet  in  her  hand. 

Then  pulled  off  his  jewelry  just  as  fast  as  quicksand. 

She  caressed  his  cheek  and  put  his  stuff  in  her  shoe, 

then  said,  "See,  you  think  you're  the  player,  but  I'm  playin'  you." 

- Melissa  McClinton,  II 
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Screech,  Shift,  and  Stall 


"Sure!  No  problem!  I can  make  it  to  the  store  and  back  driving  stick  shift.  Mom."  I had  just 
received  my  license  about  two  weeks  earlier,  and  I had  already  become  accustomed  to  driving  an 
automatic  car.  However,  driving  stick  shift  was  uncharted  territory,  filled  with  clutches,  shifting, 
downshifting,  and  balancing  both  the  clutch  and  gas  pedal.  My  previous  attempts  at  driving  a 
standard  car  were  futile.  1 had  stalled  in  the  middle  of  an  intersection  as  a huge  red  Ford  truck 
swerved  around  me.  I was  left  behind  in  his  wake  of  swirling  dust  and  dirt.  Burning  rubber  and 
rolling  backwards  had  also  become  frequent  passengers  on  my  car  trips. 

These  bad  experiences  tumbled  through  my  head  like  a slinky  making  its  way  down  a flight 
of  stairs.  Nevertheless,  I grabbed  the  car  keys  and  decided  to  run  the  errand.  The  novelty  of 
driving  was  still  exciting,  and  this  enthusiasm  was  pumping  through  my  arteries  and  veins.  I was 
not  going  to  allow  an  extra  pedal  and  some  shifting  to  come  between  me  and  the  road. 

The  car  stood  quietly  in  the  driveway.  She  had  a light  gray  tint  that  sparkled  in  the  summer 
sun.  She  was  ten  years  old;  but  like  most  grand  ladies,  she  had  aged  well.  As  I opened  the  door, 
my  palms  became  sweaty  and  beads  of  perspiration  now  dotted  my  previously  dry  forehead.  I 
was  nervous,  but  I knew  that  I could  make  it  to  the  store  and  back  home  safely.  I put  my  left  foot 
all  the  way  down  on  the  clutch,  and  I inserted  the  key  into  the  ignition.  As  I turned  the  key,  I kept 
my  foot  on  the  clutch,  and  my  right  foot  was  pressed  slightly  on  the  accelerator  pedal.  The  car 
started  successfully.  Now  I had  to  put  the  car  in  reverse.  In  order  to  shift,  I knew  I had  to  keep 
my  foot  on  the  clutch;  I knew  I had  to  take  the  gear  lever  and  move  it  into  the  reverse  position.  Once 
in  the  proper  gear,  I released  the  emergency  brake.  My  left  foot  came  off  the  clutch  as  my  right 
eased  down  on  the  gas  pedal.  I accomplished  backing  out  of  the  driveway,  but  my  most  difficult 
obstacle  still  awaited  me:  first  gear.  I put  my  right  foot  down  on  the  brake  pedal,  and  my  left 
pressed  down  hard  on  the  clutch.  My  sweaty  palm  grabbed  the  stick  and  shifted  into  first  gear. 
The  shifting  was  smooth  and  easy.  However,  now  I had  to  move.  I tried  to  calm  myself  and 
remember  to  ease  off  the  clutch  and  press  down  on  the  gas.  I pressed  too  hard  on  the  gas  and  the 
engine  revved  like  a 50's  hot  rod  before  a drag  race.  I took  a deep  breath  and  tried  again.  Again, 
the  balance  was  incorrect.  I came  off  the  clutch  too  fast.  The  car  jerked  forward  like  a roller  coaster 
just  after  it  stops,  and  then  the  car  stalled.  I restarted  the  car.  I saw  in  my  rear  view  mirror  another 
car  approaching.  I had  no  choice  but  to  get  it  right  this  time  or  suffer  the  merciless  wrath  of  the 
other  car's  horn.  The  pressure  built.  I eased  off  the  clutch  and  down  on  the  gas.  The  car  jerked 
forward.  It  wasn't  the  smoothest  start,  but  I was  moving  forward  nonetheless. 

The  car  began  to  pick  up  speed:  5 mph,  1 0 mph,  15  mph.  The  engine  began  to  grunt,  telling 
me  that  it  was  beginning  to  overwork  like  the  heart  of  an  extremely  obese  person  running  up  three 
flights  of  stairs.  I knew  it  was  time  to  shift  to  second  gear.  Right  foot  off  the  gas.  Left  foot  all  the 
way  on  the  clutch.  Move  the  gear  lever  to  second.  Left  foot  off  the  clutch,  as  right  foot  eases  back 
on  the  gas.  These  actions  were  beginning  to  become  mechanical.  "After  you  are  going  fifteen  miles 
per  hour  you  should  shift  into  second  gear.  Then  every  ten  miles  after  that,  you  shift  to  the  next 
highest  gear.  Piece  of  cake!"  I thought  to  myself. 

As  I turned  into  the  main  street,  the  speed  once  again  increased.  Following  similar  shifting 
actions  as  I had  before,  I smoothly  put  the  car  into  third  gear.  Now  life  was  good.  I had  successfully 
graduated  from  first  gear,  and  I was  now  just  floating  down  the  street  as  if  I were  on  a bubble. 

Suddenly  the  bubble  burst!  A red  light  a few  yards  away  bore  down  on  me  like  the  evil  eye 
a teacher  casts  upon  you  if  he  catches  you  passing  a note.  A dark  cloud  settled  over  me.  It  was 
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time  to  downshift.  I depressed  the  gas  pedal  until  the  speed  decreased  to  25  mph.  Then,  with  a 
depressed  clutch  I moved  the  gear  lever  to  second.  Maintaining  my  hold  on  the  brake,  the  speed 
decreased  further.  At  15  mph  the  clutch  again  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  my  foot,  and  the  gear 
lever  was  manipulated  until  it  was  shifted  into  first  gear.  Slowly,  the  car  came  to  a halt,  just  as  the 
light  turned  to  vibrant  green.  I felt  like  a young  child  having  tugged  a heavy  toboggan  up  a 
slippery,  snowy  hill,  only  to  slide  back  down  before  reaching  the  summit. 

After  several  more  capricious  traffic  lights,  I eventually  made  it  to  the  store.  Having 
completed  my  shopping,  I headed  back  to  the  car.  In  the  parking  lot,  I saw  one  of  my  former 
classmates.  "Hey!  How  ya  been?"  I asked. 

"Pretty  good!"  she  curtly  replied.  "You  driving  now?"  she  asked,  her  tone  a little  friendlier. 
"Stick  or  automatic?"  she  further  inquired. 

With  as  much  nonchalance  as  I could  muster,  I replied,  "Both,  but  I prefer  my  standard." 
With  that  I waited  a full  five  minutes  until  she  was  completely  out  of  view  before  I literally  chugged 
and  sputtered  my  way  out  of  the  parking  lot,  wondering  if  there  is  possibly  some  suggestion  here 
that  the  adolescent  male's  fragile  ego  shares  a close  relationship  with  cars  and  driving. 

- Charles  Arris,  II 
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(a  different  kind  of)  process  analysis: 
the  correct  way  to  have  a low  blood  sugar  reaction 


I nod  off.  I could  be  drunk.  My  hands 
grow  lazy.  My  blood  trembles  and  quivers.  The 
hairs  on  my  arms  prick  up.  Every  part  of  my 
interior  feels  as  if  it  is  sagging,  drooping,  hanging 
off  my  limbs.  My  eyelids  are  heavy.  They  seem 
to  close  by  a magnetic  attraction  between  the 
top  and  bottom  row  of  lashes.  My  head  swings 
forward  and  down  as  my  neck  muscles  grow 
too  tired  to  hold  up  my  heavy  top,  until  the 
swing  becomes  a jerking  bob  of  the  head,  too 
harsh  to  go  unnoticed,  yanking  me  out  of  a 
potential  faint.  As  I throw  my  head  back,  my 
eyes  dart  to  the  clock,  8:38  PM  it  reads.  I sigh 
and  smile  with  distressing  recognition  of  the 
familiarity:  at  8:38  PM  this  sleep-deprived  body 
is  not  fatigued.  And  I'm  not  drunk.  I'm  low. 

"Sh — ,"  I mumble,  and  as  I let  my  head 
roll  drunkenly  to  the  side,  I slip  out  an  annoyed 
groan  of  "great,  juuuuuust  great."  This  is  always 
the  first  step.  As  I pass  several  minutes 
attempting  to  convince  myself  that  I am  not 
really  low,  I try  to  believe  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  get  up,  that  even  if  I did  do  too  much  insulin 
it'll  pass.  It  doesn't.  I unfold  out  of  the  chair, 
tossing  my  body  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  even 
crawling,  risking  rug-burn,  I drag  myself  to  the 
precipice  of  the  staircase.  In  my  sugarless  stupor, 
I peer  over  the  edge  and  laugh  for  no  reason,  my 
shoulders  violently  jumping  up  and  down.  "It's 
a long  way  down  ...  ha,  ha,  ha!"  I roll  over  on  my 
back,  legs  back  and  raised  in  the  air:  the  position 
of  a dog  waiting  to  be  scratched.  I remain  fixed 
like  this  for  five  minutes  at  least,  fascinated  by 
the  air  glossing  over  my  eyes.  Laughing 
hilariously  for  no  reason  is  the  second  step 
shortly  followed  or  even  interspersed  with  the 
spacing  out  in  step  three.  I jolt  out  of  my  daze, 
feeling  cold,  and  place  my  feet  on  the  top  stair: 
and  so  begins  the  long  trek  to  the  kitchen  to 
remedy  this  pain  in  the  ass.  (step  4:  realization). 
T ripping  down  the  stairs,  the  whinnying  begins: 
a series  of  near-cry  short  sighs  that  involve  a 


shaking  of  the  entire  body  into  the  feet,  (step  5: 
a pathetic  state  of  being  and  hopelessness).  I 
stop  (step  6:  denial),  laugh  again  (step  7:  senility), 
turn  around  and  decide  to  head  back  up  the 
stairs.  Here  confusion  (step  8),  can  muddle 
things  up.  Sometimes  this  step  prevents  a return 
to  sanity  (step  9)  from  proceeding,  therefore 
preventing  the  diabetic's  life  from  proceeding. 
This  step  of  confusion  is  especially  severe  during 
the  late  late  hours  of  the  night  to  the  early  early 
hours  of  the  day.  When  inhibited  by  a lack  of 
sleep,  the  toll  of  the  low  blood  sugar  is  a 
dangerous  occurrence.  Assuming  step  9 follows 
before  the  diabetic  has  slipped  into 
unconsciousness,  the  process  continues:  I turn 
back  around  midway  up  the  stairs  and  redirect 
my  course  to  the  kitchen.  On  the  third  attempt, 
I am  usually  able  to  find  it;  however,  during  an 
especially  severe  reaction  this  step  (identification 
insecurity)  can  take  hours.  I scope  out  the 
kitchen.  This  is  the  place.  I stumble  to  the 
fridge.  My  hand  rests  on  the  handle;  yanking 
gently,  I try  to  open  it  with  the  feeble  strength  I 
possess  at  these  times.  Then,  with  the  rushing 
fear  that  I'll  never  be  able  to  open  it,  my  eyes  are 
hot  and  sting  with  frustration,  (step  11).  It 
miraculously  opens  (step  12:  relief).  My  hand 
falls  on  the  orange  juice.  I drag  it  out  of  the 
fridge,  barely  hanging  between  my  thumb  and 
pinky  finger.  The  juice  slips  out  of  my  hands 
and  now  lies  with  its  side  pressed  against  the 
cold  linoleum.  In  a trance,  I watch  the  orange 
pulp  form  puddles  as  it  appears  to  pump  itself 
con  vulsingly  out  of  its  cardboard  container  (step 
13:  delusion).  I fall  to  the  ground  all  atonce  after 
five  minutes  of  staring,  and  try  scooping  up  the 
juice.  Muttering  "Oh,  forget  it,"  I walk  away 
from  the  mess  (step  14:  indifference)  to  fall  into 
the  fridge  again  after  the  next  carton  of  juice  as 
the  first  one  continues  to  pump  itself  about  the 
kitchen  floor.  I grab  a glass,  and  holding  it  tight, 
chug  the  juice,  throwing  the  drink  down  my 
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throat  forcing  it  to  my  stomach  (step  15: 
determination).  I repeat  step  15  until  my 
trembling  dies  down  and  eyelids  no  longer 
droop  so  heavily.  Standing  on  the  cats'  little  rug 
house,  I check  out  the  top  of  the  fridge:  "Where's 
the  bread,  where's  the  bread?"  I resort  to  rice 
cakes  instead.  Toss  them  into  the  toaster  oven, 
(step  16:  stupidity)  Three  minutes  later,  "Sh~,"I 
dive  after  the  rice  cakes  to  retrieve  them  from 
the  oven.  Spread  peanut  butter.  Search  for 
honey.  Become  tempted  to  make  family  go  out 
to  buy  me  some  honey  (step  17:  manipulation) 


until  I come  upon  it  in  Alex's  shoe  (probably 
from  the  last  reaction).  Battle  with  teddy  bear 
bottle  to  get  honey  out  of  there  (step  18: 
aggression)  and  onto  the  warm  rice  cakes.  In 
process  get  honey  all  over  hair,  counter  and  in 
between  toes,  (step  19:  return  of  frustration  [see 
step  11])  Too  full  to  eat.  (step  20:  obstinacy) 
Shove  it  down  anyway  (step  21 : obesity).  Return 
to  normal  blood  sugar  level,  (step  22:  remission). 
Slip  in  orange  juice  upon  exiting  the  kitchen 
(step  23:  profanity). 

- Kay  Perdue,  II 
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Paradox  in  Nature 

Every  being  on  earth  is  blessed  by  Creation  itself.  From  the  microscopic  Archaebacteria, 
that  have  the  ability  to  adapt  in  harsh  environments,  to  the  massive  African  elephants,  whose 
enormity  and  great  tusks  render  them  a formidable  foe,  every  living  organism  is  entrusted  with 
its  special  gift.  Plants  are  given  chlorophyll,  the  pigment  found  in  their  leaves  that  convert  sunlight 
into  energy.  Insects  are  armored  in  a chitin  exoskeleton,  both  light  and  strong.  Birds  fly  over 
jungles  and  fish  swim  across  seas. 

But  what  physical  blessing  has  been  bestowed  on  us  humans?  Speed  is  not  one  of  our 
virtues;  we  can  hardly  outrun  a dog.  Neither  is  strength;  we  cannot  out-wrestle  a bear.  Nor  are 
agility  and  stamina.  We  lack  many  invaluable  assets  granted  to  other  animals.  The  Great  White 
Shark  is  fortified  by  an  immunity  to  bacteria  and  diseases.  The  chameleon  has  the  special  ability 
to  change  the  color  of  its  skin,  camouflaging  itself  from  prey.  Even  our  physical  senses  are 
infinitely  inferior  to  some  animals;  the  keen  hearing  of  a cave  bat  and  a snake's  sharp  sense  of  smell 
are  incomparable  to  the  dullness  of  our  senses.  Indeed  we  are  weak. 

Our  anatomy  proves  us  weak.  We  are  neither  big  enough  to  fight  other  animals,  nor  small 
enough  to  hide  from  danger.  We  are  bipedal,  not  structured  for  speed  on  land,  nor  in  water,  for 
we  have  limbs  rather  than  a streamlined  body  with  fins  and  a tail.  We  have  no  hair  on  our  bodies 
to  protect  us  from  the  cold.  Our  weak  lungs  cannot  hold  enough  oxygen  for  us  to  submerge  under 
water  for  a prolonged  period  of  time,  restricting  our  habitat  to  dry  land  only.  We  are  highly 
susceptible  to  diseases  and  injuries  because  our  skin  is  thin  and  our  bones  are  brittle. 

We  are  weak  from  the  day  of  our  birth.  No  other  young  of  any  species  require  so  much  care 
as  the  human  baby.  Sea  turtles  return  to  land  only  to  lay  their  eggs.  After  depositing  the  fragile 
eggs  in  a hole  dug  in  the  sand,  they  return  to  the  water,  forever  leaving  their  young.  Yet,  the 
turtlings  manage  fine,  inching  toward  the  ocean  after  they  hatch.  The  human  baby,  however, 
requires  nine  months  of  continual  nurture  in  its  mother's  womb.  After  birth,  it  needs  milk  and 
years  of  nourishment  from  another  source. 

When  Darwin  proposed  his  theory,  evolution  by  natural  selection,  he  meant  it  for  all 
species.  Giraffes  didn't  always  have  long  necks,  but  as  food  became  scarce,  only  the  tallest  ones 
could  reach  the  leaves  on  the  higher  branches.  Thus,  only  the  tallest  survived  and  passed  their 
genes  onto  their  offspring.  Through  the  years,  giraffes  grew  taller  and  in  the  same  manner, 
cheetahs  ran  faster,  and  frogs  jumped  higher,  cacti  grew  spines,  and  turtles  grew  shells.  Only 
organisms  with  the  most  favorable  variations  survive  and  reproduce,  allowing  room  for  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Therefore,  Creation,  frowning  upon  our  physical  inferiority,  granted  us  intelligence,  an 
ambiguous  blessing.  With  our  newfound  intelligence,  we  built  shelters  to  protect  us  from  the  rain; 
we  made  fire  to  keep  us  warm;  we  gathered  herbs  to  heal  our  wombs.  Thus  we  began  to  defy 
Darwin's  timeless  theory.  Unlike  fruit  flies  which  grow  immune  to  pesticide  through  survival  of 
the  fittest,  we  artificially  conquer  diseases  through  medical  advances,  not  through  evolution. 
Victims  of  tuberculosis  and  hemophilia  can  survive  given  proper  medicine,  and  they  pass  on  their 
genes  to  the  next  generation.  Physical  infirmities  are  also  passed  on  in  this  way,  gradually 
weakening  humankind.  While  other  species  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  our  intelligence 
is  weakening  us  more  and  more. 

Indeed  our  intelligence  is  destroying  us.  In  our  present  modern  technological  era,  we 
construct  equipment  to  benefit  our  lives;  yet,  ironically,  it  is  this  very  same  equipment  that  is 
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killing  us.  Power  plants  are  set  up  to  produce  energy  for  us,  warming  our  homes  and  lighting  the 
nights,  but  each  one  of  them  generates  500  pounds  of  plutonium  a year,  which  ultimately  gets 
deposited  in  the  soils  and  contaminates  the  water.  We  manufacture  air  conditioners  to  keep  us 
cool  in  the  summer,  but  the  air  conditioners  discharge  harmful  chemicals  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  These  chemicals  destroy  the  ozone  layer,  which  is,  quite  ironically,  what  keeps  the 
earth  cool  in  the  first  place. 

Intelligence  does  provide  humans  the  power  to  reason,  the  power  to  infer,  the  power  to 
learn.  But  the  vices  of  human  nature  - greed,  jealously,  lust,  ambition  - also  are  sprung  from  this 
source.  From  the  early  mythological  days  of  warriors  and  immortals  to  the  present  days  of 
technology  do  these  aspects  of  human  nature  show.  The  lust  for  one  woman  led  to  ten  years  of 
the  Trojan  War.  The  ambition  of  Caesar  led  to  his  assassination  and  political  disorder.  The  greed 
of  John  Steinback's  Kino  in  The  Pearl  ultimately  led  to  the  death  of  his  beloved  son.  Today,  the 
greed  for  power  leads  to  endless  warfare.  Moral  corruption  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
intelligence. 

In  contrast  to  mankind,  whose  existence  is  not  yet  more  than  1 million  years,  the  domination 
of  the  dinosaurs  lasted  140  million  years.  Through  the  ages,  the  dinosaur  grew  extremely  fit  for 
the  environment,  since  they  didn't  have  the  intelligence  to  destroy  themselves.  We  humans, 
destined  to  rule  the  animal  realm  forever,  are  dethroning  ourselves  from  existence.  Therefore, 
humans  are  a sort  of  paradox  in  nature;  we  are  blessed  with  intelligence,  our  sole  redemption  in 
a world  of  physical  struggle  for  dominance,  but  it  is  this  same  asset  that  curses  us  to  our  own 
extinction. 
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Untitled 


A brilliant,  wild-eyed  child  of  five  eagerly  plopped  herself  onto  the  sandy  playground, 
crouched  onto  her  knees,  and  examined  an  unconscious  moth  with  the  diligence  of  an  archaeolo- 
gist. She  was  the  Master  Detective,  ferreting  her  classmates'  lost  knickknacks  for  the  price  of  a 
quarter.  One  branch  of  her  agency  stood  at  the  stuffed  animal  corner  of  the  Olive  Daycare  Center, 
while  the  main  detective  agency  occupied  the  spacious  wardrobe  closet  of  42  Hatch  Street.  Today 
she  was  searching  for  her  best  friend's  bracelet,  but  had  come  upon  something  more  valuable: 
another  insect  for  her  collection.  She  scooped  up  the  perfectly  preserved  moth  into  her  palm,  and 
brought  it  up  for  a closer  inspection.  Covered  with  dry  sand,  the  insect  was  dead:  its  tissue  thin 
wings  still  majestically  outspread  as  though  it  had  suffered  a stroke  in  midflight. 

Excited,  the  girl  cradled  it  with  two  palms,  and  proudly  marched  over  to  her  teacher  who 
watched  the  squealing  children  with  increasing  anxiety.  It  was  her  first  day  teaching.  The  girl  at 
her  waist  caught  her  attention. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  Ms.  Smith  said  softly  with  a smile,  observing  the  child's  sooty  hands  that 
clasped  something. 

Secretive  round  eyes  rested  on  Ms.  Smith's  attentive  face.  The  girl  shyly  smiled  and  opened 
her  hands  to  reveal  the  dried  moth,  inanimate  and  frosted  in  death.  When  Ms.  Smith  drew  back, 
the  child  proudly  raised  her  hands  higher  in  order  to  give  Ms.  Smith  a better  view.  Then  Ms.  Smith 
looked  cross  and  sternly  ordered  her  to  drop  it.  The  child  clasped  her  treasure  defensively  and 
shook  her  head  in  the  negative.  Ms.  Smith  grabbed  the  pitiful,  shrieking  rebel's  hands  and  jounced 
them  vigorously  until  her  moth,  that  curious  dead  thing,  flew  out  and  landed  in  some  unknown 
region,  perhaps  heaven. 


***************** 


Today,  the  girl  just  finished  a remarkable  book,  Anne  of  Green  Gables.  What  inspiration! 
Anne  became  her  model,  her  guide,  her  saint.  When  the  girl  pleaded  to  her  bony,  exhausted 
mother  for  answers  on  how  to  grow  up,  the  mother  told  her  that  it  would  happen  and  that  when 
it  did  happen  she  would  wish  she  were  a little  girl  again.  Tomboy,  they  called  her  at  school;  she 
would  never  fit  in  with  the  girls.  Clad  in  tough  overalls,  a faded  tee-shirt,  and  worn  sneakers  (the 
attire  of  the  adventurous),  she  sought  the  company  of  her  friends  at  the  clubhouse.  At  the  door  of 
the  playground,  she  saw  a freshly  scrawled  sign  reading,  "No  Girls  Allowed  in  the  Brave  Club." 

"Does  this  include  me?"  she  asked  her  cousin. 

"Well,  you're  a girl,  aren't  you?"  He  shrugged  defensively,  gaining  strength  from  the 
solemn  nods  of  the  other  four  boys. 

"That's  not  fair!  I started  the  club  with  you  guys." 

Again  they  shrugged.  "Well. ...the  place  is  Peter's  and  he  can  do  what  he  wants.  Besides,  the 
other  clubs  don't  have  girls  in  'em."  This  time,  they  nodded  more  assertively,  in  unison,  like 
puppies. 

The  girl  gave  them  a parting  look  of  disgust,  anger,  and  hostility  before  marching  regally 
away.  What  was  the  use  in  whining?  That  was  for  girls.  She  didn't  need  them,  nor  anyone. 
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* * * * * * * * * * X-  if  * * * * * * 


She  didn't  fit  in.  Tears  dripped  down  her  reedy  body.  She  was  a pest,  she  was  useless,  she 
was  too  much  like  a boy,  she  was  a girl,  she  didn't  dress  right,  eat  right,  speak  right,  walk  right, 
she  was  too  tall,  not  tall  enough,  too  thin,  not  thin  enough,  she  was  clumsy  and  pessimistic  and 
unsociable.  She  didn't  fit  in. 


**  * * **  **  **  ***  **  ** 


It  was  Outdoor  Observation  Day  for  the  science  classes.  Secretly,  the  girl  wished  she  had 
remembered  her  teacher's  announcement  to  wear  comfortable  shoes  and  pants  but  she  seldom 
listened  to  her  teacher.  Besides,  her  friends  were  wearing  skirts  and  they  weren't  complaining. 
Outside  mosquitoes  stung  the  students  mercilessly  as  if  it  were  their  last  meal;  plants  grew  prickly 
as  strangers  approached.  Itching  at  the  slightest  bristle  against  her  legs  and  hugging  herself 
protectively,  she  chatted  with  friends.  Now  in  the  ninth  grade,  she  had  outgrown  nature  walks 
with  noisy  sixth-graders. 

“Look,  a worm."  A little  boy  squeaked  devilishly,  wriggling  the  poor  creature. 

Her  friends  rolled  their  eyes  in  unison.  “Just  go  away." 

“Why  do  they  make  us  come  out  here  anyway?"  One  friend  whined  when  the  sixth-grader 
had  scurried  off. 

“It's  so  pointless,"  the  girl  agreed.  For  a second,  she  remembered  playing  outside  in  the 
sand.  Something  made  her  cry...  it  was  important...  but  it  was  inconsequential  now. 

The  sixth-grader  strolled  up  to  the  ninth-grade  girls  again. 

“Look  what  I've  got,"  he  said  mysteriously.  He  opened  his  palm  and  displayed  a dusty 
dead  moth  to  the  girls.  It  was  a perfectly  preserved  moth,  limbs  folded  over,  head  thrown  back...  he  threw 
the  moth  at  them  and  ran,  laughing  breathlessly.  The  girls  fluttered  at  the  attack  and  reassembled 
elsewhere. 

“That  was  disgusting,"  one  girl  remarked,  acting  perfectly  outraged. 

Their  chants  of  agreement  were  like  a fly's  hum.  She  wanted  to  keep  the  dead  moth...  she  held 
onto  it,  but  they  dragged  it  out  of  her.  Too  late.  Her  collection  was  destroyed  years  ago;  it  was  just  a 
memory. 

“Yeah,  that  was  disgusting,"  the  girl  murmured,  unconsciously  dusting  her  hands. 


- Sandy  Y.  Lau,  I 
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In  Between 


On  a day 

When  it's  too  cold  to  be  raining 
And  too  warm  to  be  snowing 
But  somewhere  in  between, 

Cuz  there  is  something 
Seeping  out  of  the  sky 
And  drifting  to  the  ground 
Changing  the  pavement  to 
A darker  shade  of  gray; 

When  I am  too  old  to  be  a child 
(I  can't  order  a happy  meal  any  more 
Or  paint  rainbows  on  my  face 
And  stay  simply  sane) 

But  I am  too  young  to  be  an  adult 
(I  can't  drive,  except  my  family  crazy. 

Or  work  anyplace  that  requires  me  to  be 
Responsible); 

When  I always  seem  too  short 

And  too  fat 

("But  wait,  look  at  her 

OK,  I'll  have  another  piece  of 

Chocolate"), 

And  if  I'm  pretty  at  all 
I will  totally  miss  it 
Because  I'm  obsessed 
With  the  size  of  my  nose 
And  the  color  of  my  hair; 

When  the  boy  I keep  on  calling 
(Innocently)  "I  have  a question  ..." 
Wishes  I'd  lose  his  number 


(I  got  it  from  the  phone  book 
But  I am  not  a stalker) 

And  the  guy  who  calls  me  nightly 

With  an  hour's  worth  of  compliments 

Rolling  in  blue  waves 

Along  the  telephone  line 

Is  far  from  gorgeous 

(But  I'm  not  particular). 

Just  in  the  middle  - 
Squished  between  realities 
Like  the  jelly  that  can't  escape 
Out  the  edges  of  the  sandwich 
To  go  free  and  fully  expressed; 

No,  I'm  locked  up  in  a biting,  chewing  world 
Forced  to  cower  behind  my  sullen  face 
In  the  middle  of  my  hair 
As  myself. 

Between  who  I should  be 
And  who  I want  to  be. 

On  a day  when  black  is  white 

And  white  is  black 

And  blue  is  somewhere  in  between 

We  are  all  brown 

So  it  doesn't  matter 

That  I am  stuck 

In  the  middle 

And  I can't  seem  to  find 

My  way  out. 

- Kirstin  Goodrich,  IV 
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Untitled  Indifference 

I don't  know, 
sometimes, 
about  the  way 
it  is. 

Can  one  describe 
to  another 

what  concerns  his  head, 
heart? 

Without  a reason 
everything  lingers. 

Without  a conclusion, 
or  another. 

It  is  hard  to  know, 
to  swallow. 

- Ari  McKenna,  II 


The  Price  of  the  American  Dream 

It  is  1982.  A young  Chinese  man  sits  down  at  the  desk  of  his  single-roomed.  South  End 
apartment.  He  has  just  returned  from  work,  his  clothes  reeking  of  the  scent  of  lard  oil  as  his  cook's 
uniform  hangs  from  a door  nail.  As  he  takes  off  his  jacket,  he  reveals  an  off-white  shirt,  the  collar 
and  back  stained  and  deeply  soaked  with  sweat.  His  jeans  are  torn  at  the  bottom  and  worn-out  at 
the  kneecaps.  He  does  not  want  to  clean  himself  yet,  for  he  is  much  too  eager.  Opening  the  drawers, 
the  young  man  takes  out  a large,  bulky,  yellow  envelope.  Carefully,  he  opens  it  and  takes  out  a 
variety  of  colored  papers  and  pencils.  He  plans  to  write  a letter  to  his  wife  in  Hong  Kong.  A woman 
he  has  not  seen  for  more  than  two  years.  For  a minute,  the  man  stops  everything  he  is  doing.  He 
sees  his  wife.  He  sees  her  eyes,  dark  like  black  pearls,  feels  her  lips,  soft  like  the  flesh  of  a sea  oyster, 
and  smells  her  jasmine  skin.  The  man  then  begins  to  write,  but  is  distracted  by  the  framed  picture 
beside  him.  A loving  smile  comes  to  his  face  as  he  sees  the  photograph : the  face  of  a baby  in  a yellow 
bonnet.  "Lo-Lo  ...  my  daughter,"  he  whispers  in  Chinese.  A tear  slowly  rolls  down  his  cheek  as 
he  thinks  of  the  child.  Guilt  returns.  The  feeling  that  he  had  somehow  abandoned  his  family  haunts 
him.  He  cannot  endure  the  pain  of  knowing  that  he  has  never  held  the  baby  in  the  photo.  His  heart 
rips  in  half,  knowing  that  he  has  missed  her  first  steps,  her  first  word,  her  first  smile.  Quickly,  he 
looks  away  and  begins  the  letter.  Furiously  writing,  he  cannot  wait  to  tell  his  wife  the  good  news. 
Finally,  the  Department  of  Immigration  has  allowed  them  to  come.  Finally,  they  will  be  together. 
Finally,  they  will  be  a family. 


When  we  look  we  see 
each  other,  and  ourselves 
smiling  we  don't  know 
if  we  like  the  sight. 


- Ari  McKenna,  II 


- Karlo  Ng,  II 
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S1239448 


SI  239448.  Go  ahead  repeat  it  to  yourself,  slowly.  S-l-2-3-9-4-4-8.  Ahhh.  This  is  the  greatest 
string  of  characters  that  1 have  ever  known.  They  have  produced  the  most  profound  effect  on  my 
life.  Right  from  the  starting  "S"  to  the  final  figure  of  "8,"  it  is  a thing  of  beauty.  I have  waited  forever 
to  have  it  in  my  possession  and  it  has  helped  my  life  tremendously.  You  see,  it  is  my  driver's  license 
number.  Who  would  have  thought  that  a plastic  card  wielded  such  power?  Disregard  the  god- 
awful picture  and  the  distracting  Massachusetts  state  hologram  and  study  it.  Gosh,  it  is  a thing 
of  beauty. 

Now,  I know  what  you're  thinking,  has  it  made  my  life  easier?  Well,  I am  extremely  sorry 
to  report  that  although  my  social  life  has  taken  off  and  multiplied  exponentially  (Note  from  the 
author:  this  statement  is  not  hyperbole  and  is  stated  with  remarkable  modesty),  there  are  a few 
drawbacks.  Aw,  who  the  hell  am  I kidding?  There  are  tons  of  drawbacks.  In  fact,  rolling  in  a pig 
sty  with  a herd  of  moose  on  national  television  has  fewer  drawbacks. 

Like  what?  Oh  boy,  don't  get  me  started.  Picture  this.  An  elated  young  man  who  has  just 
received  his  license  is  flattened  with  this  statement  by  a parent  with  a devilish  grin,  "Hey,  son,  you 
know  I love  you,  but  times  are  tough  and  to  put  you  on  our  car  insurance  I'm  going  to  need  you 
to  chip  in  a tiny  bit."  Hmm,  my  parents  have  a knack  for  bursting  bubbles.  Anyway,  the  amount 
that  equaled  a "tiny  bit"  made  me  think  twice  about  wanting  to  drive.  Well,  nonetheless,  I paid 
the  money  and  prepared  for  joy  rides  to  come.  On  my  way  out  the  door,  I vaguely  heard  my  mother 
mention  something  about  there  not  being  any  gas  in  the  car  and  for  me  to  fill  it  up. 

Filling  the  tank  with  gas  is  a task  that,  as  a child,  I loved  to  perform.  Those  days  all  I had 
to  do  was  pull  the  latch  on  the  hose.  Nowadays,  pumping  gas  is  like  rocket  science.  First  off,  I 
always  bring  the  car  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  island  (even  at  this  moment,  I am  not  sure  which  side 
of  my  car  the  gas  tank  is  on)  and  the  hose  won't  reach  all  the  way  around,  so  I have  to  move  the 
car  again.  And  who  would  have  imagined  that  putting  a gas  pump  into  a large  hole  could  be  so 
hard?  I always  ask  for  help.  But,  fear  not,  I have  found  the  answer.  Full  Serve. 

Another  duty  I now  have  to  perform  is  driving  my  best  friend  around.  Get  this.  He  says 
to  me  (with  caustic  honesty),  "You  know,  I'm  not  going  to  get  my  license  because  you  can  drive 
me  around."  I regret  to  inform  you  that  in  a fit  of  rage  I tried  to  kill  him,  but  he's  recovering  and 
his  condition  has  been  upgraded  from  critical  to  serious.  He's  not  the  only  one  I drive  around 
though.  People  from  my  elementary  school  and  even  further  back  (childhood,  past  lives?)  call  me 
now.  The  other  day  I got  a call  from  Macaulay  Culkin.  "Hey  buddy,  it's  me,  Macaulay,  remember? 
(No.)  You  got  your  license  right?  (Yeah.)  You  want  to  go  to  my  movie's  premiere?  (Not  especially.) 
You're  driving,  right?  (Huh?)"  I always  thought  he  was  a brat  anyhow. 

Once  everyone  has  been  picked  up,  we  have  to  decide  what  kind  of  music  we  are  going  to 
listen  to.  You  would  think  that  this  would  be  the  least  of  my  problems  but  it's  not.  You  see,  we 
first  choose  between  CD,  Tape,  and  FM/AM  Radio  (we  never  listen  to  AM).  Without  fail,  we 
choose  CD  which  only  complicates  my  life  further.  Now,  we  select  10  CDs  and  the  CD-changer 
is  in  the  trunk,  so  I have  to  get  out  and  put  them  in  (in  the  winter,  my  hands  freeze  by  the  time  I 
get  to  putting  in  the  7th  CD).  Everyone  wants  the  music  at  a volume  level  that  would  cause  people 
in  other  cars  to  become  deaf.  The  person  in  the  passenger  seat  usually  has  some  fantasy  about 
becoming  a DJ  and  switches  songs  on  every  upbeat.  I don't  recall  ever  hearing  the  end  of  any  song 
in  my  car  (but  after  a while  I don't  recall  being  able  to  hear  anyway). 

With  this  car  comes  something  I've  never  had  to  deal  with  before.  Responsibility.  The  way 
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I look  at  it.  I'm  driving  around  an  object  that  costs  a bit  more  than  a few  Happy  Meals.  If  I put  a 
dent  in  it,  I might  as  well  resign  myself  to  the  employment  of  a bicycle  for  transportation.  To  make 
matters  worse,  every  time  I get  in  my  car  I am  responsible  for  someone's  life.  Did  I mention  I 
shouldn't  be  responsible  for  my  own  life?  Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  a time  when  I drove 
on  the  sidewalk  more  often  than  on  the  road  (there  was  also  a time  when  we  played  a game  called 
"Hit  the  Old  Lady  for  50  points,"  but  we  won't  mention  that). 

How  about  the  distractions  on  the  street  like  roadblocks  and  police  officers  (but  mostly, 
good-looking  women)?  What  about  the  effects  on  other  people?  Or  the  fact  that  while  I'm  driving 
I never  wear  my  contacts  (if  you  wear  black  at  night  and  I'm  on  the  road,  you're  as  good  as  dead)? 
You  can  see  that  the  car  adds  a list  of  detriments  to  my  life  that  far  outnumbers  the  list  of 
enhancements.  However,  I am  getting  to  be  a better  driver  (or  chauffeur)  and  that  is  making  all 
these  problems  easier  to  deal  with.  And,  you  know,  SI 239448  still  has  a sweet  ring  to  it,  one  that 
I love. 


- Rahul  Mepani,  II 


v 
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Deafness 

that  one  word,  what  does  it  mean? 
i do  not  hear. 

do  you  understand,  what  it  means? 
i do  not  hear? 

not  lipreading,  not  a speech  problem 
i do  not  hear. 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE  is  my  natural  language 
i do  not  hear 

but  yet  English  was  my  first  language 
i do  not  hear 

i talk  but  let  me  ask  you 
can  I hear  myself? 
no,  I do  not  hear 
I can  lipread 

but  what  good  is  it  when 

less  than  30%  is  visible 

again  i do  not  hear,  i'm  not  hearing 

but  yet  my  life  revolves  around  that  one  elusive  object 

but  need  i say  it, 

i do  not  HEAR. 

you  just  don't  understand 
i do  not  hear 

those  who  hear  don't  know 
they  talk  to  me,  but 
i do  not  hear,  yet  i understand 
how?  i infer  their  meaning 
my  family  talks  to  me  but 
they  don't  get  it 
they  know  but  don't  know 
i do  not  hear 

i can  talk  but  what  good  is  that  when 
my  thoughts  are  most  often  left  unsaid 
because  i can't  express  them  in  words 
that  i just  simply  do  not  hear 

communication  via  AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

turns  things  you  hear  into  what  you  see 

because  i can  see,  not  hear 

so  why  do  i still  have  to  hear 

because  you  don't  understand 

I D-O  N-O-T  H-E-A-R,  now  do  you  understand? 
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My  Grandmother 

I remember  the  smell  of  biscuits 
and  sausage  and  eggs 
and  bacon  sizzling  in  a pan 
Because  my  grandmother  loved  to  cook. 

And,  in  the  afternoons, 

we  would  water  the  flowers  together 

or  fill  the  birdfeeders 

or  maybe  watch  a movie 

while  my  grandmother  sewed 

or  scrubbed  out  chocolate  stains 

from  my  shirts. 

Eventually  my  grandmother  tried  to  teach  me  to  cook 
but  I did  not  have  the  interest 
and  she  tried  to  teach  me  to  sew 
but  I did  not  have  the  patience 
and  she  tried  to  teach  me  to  clean 
but  I had  better  things  to  do. 

I ate  her  meals 

and  wore  clean  shirts 

and  then,  softly, 

her  love  covered  me 

and  filled  me 

and  I had  learned  to  love 

without  trying. 


- Nahede  Khosrovi,  II 
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The  Thought  of  Flight 


What  if  humans  could  fly?  What  would  that  be  like?  How  would  that  happen?  In  an  effort 
to  think  about  the  unthinkable,  is  it  not  fun  to  imagine  breaking  the  most  solid  law  on  this  planet, 
that  humans  are  naturally  earth-bound?  A few  physics  lessons  could  teach  anybody  the  laws 
behind  the  attraction  between  any  two  masses,  but  there  are  equally  stubborn  rules  governing  lift, 
and  flight.  Humans  have  already  suspended  the  tendency  to  be  stuck  to  the  ground,  but  no  one 
has  been  able  to  really  fly.  Without  mechanical  help.  Yet.  Basically,  only  two  cages  currently 
surround  human  flight.  The  first  is  that  humans  do  not  have  wings.  The  second,  perhaps  less 
obvious  problem  is  that  our  bodies  are  dense,  and  therefore  would  require  quite  powerful  wings, 
operated  by  tremendously  strong  back  muscles  which  even  body  builders  do  not  possess.  We 
would  be  way  too  weak  to  lift  ourselves  into  the  air.  Fret  not.  There  are  ways,  within  a generation 
or  two  to  grow  wings  on  humans,  use  them,  and  then  safely  control  the  flight  of  human  beings. 
Here  is  how  it  would  happen. 

Before  the  year  2000,  the  government  will  sponsor  a research  project  to  design  a mutation 
shot,  which,  if  taken  before  the  age  of  1 8,  would  cause  the  offspring  of  the  recipients  to  grow  a small 
set  of  wings,  located  where  the  shoulder  blades  (scapulae  to  doctors)  are  now.  Thanks  to  current 
genetic  research,  biologists  are  able  to  map  the  chromosomes  which  form  the  body  before  birth. 
An  extra  gene,  added  in  the  right  sequence,  will  sprout  the  wings,  without  major  disruption  to  the 
growing  baby.  The  wings  will  develop  along  with  the  rest  of  the  human  body  parts,  becoming 
strong  enough  by  age  10  or  so  to  support  a pre-teen's  weight.  Human  wings  will  include  few 
bones,  mostly  a new  set  of  muscles,  and  blood  vessels.  There  will  be  no  extra  weight  on  each  wing, 
and  feathers,  like  the  ones  birds  have  will  grow  as  well.  Feathers  have  been  naturally  selected  to 
cover  bird's  wings,  because  of  their  light  but  extremely  strong  structure.  The  injection  would 
include  blueprints  to  form  each  wing  as  a cross  between  those  on  airplanes,  highlighting  their 
ability  to  create  lift  without  a "flapping"  motion,  and  the  wings  of  a bird,  allowing  humans  to  take 
off,  without  a 100  m.p.h.  sprint  first.  It  will  be  this  hybrid  wing,  accentuating  the  positive  features 
existing  in  nature  today,  and  those  which  humans  have  designed  themselves  which  permits  a 
body,  definitely  not  designed  to  fly,  to  soar  as  high  as  the  air  is  breathable. 

Next,  physical  education  will  play  a role  in  preparing  humans  for  takeoff.  However,  since 
our  wings  will  be  more  perfectly  formed,  if  a human  does  enough  exercises  to  build  upper  back 
muscles  and  lung  capacity,  the  wings  have  the  power  to  operate  successfully.  The  muscles  which 
actually  move  the  wings  will  be  located  closer  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  creating  more  leverage,  and 
requiring  less  force  for  one  flap.  Gym  will  become  mandatory  in  schools  for  two  hours  a day,  and 
flight  will  become  a requirement  to  graduate  from  high  school.  Say  good-bye  to  the  AbToner  and 
ThighFlexer;  now  machines  like  the  Spinemaster  2000  and  BackPumperPlus  will  be  featured  on 
infomercials.  The  government  will  supervise  flight  classes,  offered  by  6 major  and  24  minor 
companies  nationwide.  Other  countries  will  rush  to  follow  the  Americans,  but  it  will  take  the 
United  Nations  about  10  years  to  force  the  United  States  to  release  the  formula. 

After  an  American  completes  the  first  human  flight,  Washington  politicians  will  create 
three  new  major  offices:  one  to  regulate  flight,  one  to  make  it  safe,  and  another  in  charge  of  flight 
training  and  instruction.  Strict  height  enforcements  will  be  written  up,  forcing  the  less  experi- 
enced flyers  to  fly  shorter  distances,  and  closer  to  the  ground.  Each  state  will  have  a new  registry 
of  the  airborne,  and  licenses  will  be  given  out  to  all  who  pass  the  flight  test,  and  are  over  the  age 
of  12.  For  those  who  wish  to  fly  at  night,  a new  test  will  have  to  be  passed;  all  over  16  would  be 
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eligible.  The  speed  limit  in  the  air  will  be  50  m.p.h.,  strictly  enforced.  Lawyers  and  Law 
Enforcement  personnel  will  study  all  of  the  new  laws  regarding  human  flight,  and  doctors  will 
have  two  more  appendage's  worth  of  anatomy  to  master  before  passing  their  exams. 

Depending  on  the  distance,  and  luggage  of  a particular  trip,  people  will  now  fly  to  places 
they  once  drove,  such  as  the  video  store,  the  cleaner's,  or  the  convenience  store.  Unfortunately 
something  which  can  be  carried  while  walking  will  feel  twice  as  heavy  while  flying,  at  least  when 
flight  is  still  a novelty  to  humans.  Those  who  oppose  this  idea,  citing  nature's  selection  that 
humans  would  not  fly  will  take  comfort,  because  humans  were  not  intended  to  deplete  the  ozone, 
either,  and  with  about  1/3  of  all  trips  now  taken  by  flight,  the  puncturing  of  the  ozone  will  slow 
tremendously.  Since  humans  will  be  in  much  better  shape  now,  business  men  and  women  will 
eventually  commute  in  the  air,  landing  momentarily  at  a coffee  shop,  or  donut  hole.  The  fear  of 
heights,  existing  because  somewhere  in  our  brains  is  the  fact  that  humans  do  not  belong  in  the  air 
must  and  will  be  conquered. 

The  commercial  industry  will  also  profit.  Headlights  (literally)  will  be  sold  for  night  flying. 
Belts  which  could  hold  cellular  phones,  beverages,  or  anything  which  could  be  useful  while  in  the 
air  will  be  found  at  all  department  and  wholesale  stores.  Not  all  is  good,  though,  for  there  is  an 
obvious  new  risk,  involving  dropped  objects  harming  pedestrians  below.  These  factors  suggest 
a boom  for  the  hard-hat  and  bike-helmet  industries.  Emergency  rocket  booster  packs,  parachutes, 
and  foot-air  bags  might  be  useful  in  dire  situations.  Each  state  will  specify  a verbal  warning  to  be 
used  when  a flier  drops  something,  much  like  the  ones  used  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  when 
homeowners  were  required  to  use  at  least  two  words  when  dumping  human  waste  out  the 
window.  Zippers  will  close  off  all  new  pants  pockets,  but  sandal  sales  will  be  the  lone  victim  of 
this  situation,  dropping  sharply,  because  the  government  will  ban  their  use  while  in  flight. 

If  humans  can  survive  their  own  wrongdoing  on  this  planet  long  enough,  flight  will  become 
an  interesting  topic  to  explore.  Already,  humans  are  fascinated  with  the  idea,  and  there  are  various 
recreational  tools,  such  as  hang-gliders  and  gliding  planes  which  almost  allow  us  to  touch  the  idea 
of  free  flight.  However,  there  are  several  obstacles  still  chaining  us  to  the  ground,  which  will  test 
the  will  of  humans  to  someday  hover  with  the  most  experienced  birds.  But  why  ask  if,  when  we 
can  ponder  how,  and  when?  Human  flight  is  just  the  next  step  in  establishing  ourselves  as  the 
overwhelmingly  dominant  creatures  on  planet  earth. 
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Untitled 


So 

there  was  this  girl 

and  she  didn't  know  what  she  wanted 
for  a certain  holiday 
in  December 
so 

her  parents  got  her 

a bird 

why? 

who  knows 

how  to  feed /bathe/fly  a bird? 

she  did  not  and 

she  did  not  want  to  learn  and 

she  did  not  even  care 

so 

the  selfish  maiden  decided 
to  let  the  bird  die 
but  he  would  not 
in  fact 

he  lasted  weeks 

clung  to  the  wire  sides  of  his  cage 
and  sang  Billie  Holiday 
on  key 

which  annoyed  the  girl 
so 

she  hatched  a plan 

to  let  the  bird  out  of  the  window 

she  opened  the  cage  door 

and  the  songbird 

flew  out  with  grace 

and  left  her  with  some  Ella  Fitzgerald 

and  even  Sarah  Vaughn 

and  the  girl  did  not  care 

until 

next  December 

her  parents  bought  her  a blues  bug 
and  it  bit  her 


- K.  Faircloth,  III 
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Crush 


I am  twelve  years  old,  and  I hate  ballet. 

I hate  plies,  I hate  jetes,  I hate  attitudes,  I hate  releves,  and  I hate,  hate,  hate  pirouettes.  I hate 
my  mother  for  making  me  take  lessons.  I hate  the  leotard  I must  wear,  which  allows  my 
counterparts  to  display  proudly  their  budding  maturity,  whereas  I could  make  a pancake  envious. 
I hate  girls  who  love  ballet.  I hate  pulling  muscles  every  rehearsal.  I hate  ballet,  because  I thought 
it  would  be  easy,  and  I have  never  experienced  anything  more  difficult. 

They  tell  me  I have  potential.  I tell  them  they're  nuts.  My  hands  are  made  for  gripping  a 
baseball  bat,  not  to  be  molded,  along  with  the  rest  of  my  body,  into  a perfect  first  position.  I hate 
being  a girl.  There  is  a single  window  in  the  rehearsal  hall,  enough  to  reveal  the  beautiful  summer 
days  I am  wasting  in  this  agonizing  torture.  The  only  comfort  is  the  music,  and  I hate  the  way  the 
beautiful,  overpowering  sounds  of  Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin  are  exploited  by  the 
flailing  body  parts  of  self-  conscious,  awkward  girls  devoid  of  any  grace  or  technique.  And  I am 
the  epitome  of  this. 

We  are  to  have  a new  insructor.  He  is  French.  French  is  the  very  essence  of  ballet.  I hate 
the  French. 

He  arrives  the  next  day,  and  moves  just  like  a dancer.  Confident,  graceful,  self-assured. 
How  obnoxious.  In  disgust,  I turn  away.  And  my  eyes  are  drawn  back  to  him,  to  follow  the  line 
of  his  body.  He  is  tall  and  has  dark  hair.  His  eyes  are  dark  as  well,  and  he  smiles  at  me,  amused. 
It  is  only  then  that  I realize  that  he  has  caught  me  staring.  Humiliated,  I turn  away.  "All  right, 
ladies,  let  us  begin,"  he  calls.  Deep  voice.  Distinct  French  accent.  I hate  the  French. 

Barre  excercises.  "Fourth  position,  plie,  releve,  and  close  to  fifth,"  he  calls  the  familiar 
routine.  I go  through  the  motions.  He  stops  in  front  of  me  and  watches.  I hate  being  watched. 
Especially  at  ballet  rehearsals. 

"Your  technique  is  good,  but  you  do  not  express.  You  wish  you  were  somewhere  else,  no? 
Where?" 

(How  the  hell  does  he  know?) 

My  response  is  almost  an  afterthought.  "Playing  baseball." 

Laughter.  "Yes,  I understand.  When  I was  your  age,  I much  preferred  a good  tennis  match 
to  ballet." 

(Oh,  God,  not  tennis.) 

"Do  you  like  tennis?" 

"I  hate  tennis." 


"Why?" 


"Because  it's  a stupid,  pointless  sport."  (Because 


can't  serve,  my 


backhand  is  terrible. 
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and  my  nine  year  old  cousin  can  beat  me  in  straight  sets.) 

Smile.  Giggles  from  the  watching  girls. 

"More  pointless  than  ballet?" 

I cannot  answer  so  direct  a question.  Something  about  his  smile  makes  it  impossible  to 
turn  away.  I hate  the  French. 

"And  baseball,  why  do  you  like  that?" 

"Because  it's  fun." 

(Because  I have  a .365  batting  average,  a killer  curveball  ...and  three  MVP  trophies.) 

"Are  you  good  at  it?" 

Irritation.  No  one  questions  my  ability  at  baseball.  NO  ONE.  "Better  than  you  are." 

"I'm  sure."  His  smile  broadens  to  reveal  the  deep  cleft  in  his  chin,  and  his  eyes  sparkle 
with  pure  amusement.  I hate  the  French. 

The  humiliating  process  finally  at  its  conclusion,  he  moves  away.  To  my  great  relief, 
he  ignores  me  the  rest  of  rehearsal  and,  as  always,  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  my  eyes  are  glued 
to  the  clock,  waiting  for  the  glorious  freedom  that  faithfully  arrives  each  day  at  5:30.  "All  right 
ladies,  until  next  time,  adieu."  Relief  flooding  through  me,  I race  to  the  dressing  room.  "Wait,"  he 
calls  to  me.  "I  would  like  you  to  speak  with  you,  young  lady." 

Did  I mention  I hate  the  French? 


I drag  myself  over  to  him,  expecting  the  familiar  reprimands  due  to  my  lack  of  effort. 
I have  received  them  so  often  that  they  are  no  longer  a source  of  shame  for  me,  simply  a minor 
irritation.  I can't  dance.  Big  deal. 

This  time,  however,  it  WAS  a big  deal.  Because  when  I went  over  to  him  the 
amusement  in  his  eyes  was  gone  and  replaced  with  not  anger,  but  deep  sadness.  He  places  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders  very  gently,  and  in  a low,  quiet  voice  tells  me  I CAN  dance.  That  I have 
better  technique  than  any  girl  in  the  class.  That  I have  a true  feel  for  the  music.  That  at  times  I even 
express.  That  if  I let  my  talent  go  to  waste,  it  would  break  his  heart.  He  tells  me  that  his  own  dream 
of  being  a dancer  is  in  ruins. 


Because  when  he  was  younger,  he  hated  ballet. 


He  hated  his  mother  for  making  him  take  lessons.  He  hated  wearing  a girlish  leotard. 
He  hated  pulling  muscles.  He  hated  being  told  that  he  had  potential,  if  only  he  would  put  more 
effort  into  it,  si  vous  plait.  Then  he  hated  himself  for  giving  up  his  chance. 
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"Please.  Please  don't  let  the  same  happen  to  you,"  he  concludes.  I shake  my  head, 
dumbfounded.  He  smiles,  and  turns  to  leave.  "We'll  have  to  get  together  and  throw  a baseball 
around  someday,  no?"  he  calls  over  his  shoulder.  "Yeah,"  I reply.  "Or  even  play  a few  sets  of 
tennis."  He  laughs,  and  is  gone. 

I am  twelve  years  old,  and  I love  ballet. 


- Kristin  Purdy,  III 
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Welfare 

A bill  was  passed,  formally  stating 

that  a person  would  not  be  granted  welfare 

for  more  than  two  years. 

And  people  nodded  over  coffee 
because 

they  did  not  want  to  spend  tax  dollars 
on  the  underdogs  of  society 
who  should  find  jobs 
anyway. 

People  nodded  and 
meanwhile 
down  the  street 
a man  froze 
and  a sick  woman 
got  sicker 

and  a baby  cried  in  hunger 
to  a girl  whose  hands, 

blistered  and  chapped  from  cleaning  in  a hotel, 
were  empty. 


- Anonymous,  II 
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Burn 


Tantalizing  blaze  erupted 
In  prisms  of  fire 
(In  prisons  of  fire) 

Heat-glazed  and  burning 
It  stung  my  soft-fleshed  fingers. 

I reached  toward  the  flame 
(I'm  hypnotized  by  the  flame. 

Red  and  orange  it  bums  silently. 

Roaring  fire  embraces  the  cold,  cold 
Air;  the  old,  old,  air.) 

And  the  darkness  shrouded  my  face 
And  I was  unrecognizable. 

Black  and  blue  towered  into  the  sky 
As  a ceiling, 

As  a shelter, 

(As  a home). 

The  flame  came  closer  to  my  face, 

(They  say  it's  just  a phase. 

They  say  I'll  come  home, 

They  say  I'll  return 
[To  my  senses]) 

But  I knew  it'll  be  a while, 

(Two  o'clock  now;  maybe  six  o'clock  then) 
I'll  remember  my  past. 

I'll  remember  my  present. 

I'll  see  the  future, 

(Blazing,  they  say;  I'll  carry  the  torch,  too) 

In  the  flaming  light  of  the  sun. 

And  in  the  muted  glimmer  of  the  moon 
(I  knew  it  would  be  soon). 

And  the  fire  kept  on  burning. 

And  we  were  cold,  so  cold,  in  the  old. 

Old  air  (we  were  always  there. 

We  were  always  here) 

We  were  never  alone,  we  were  always  away. 
We  were  always  together. 

And  we  were  always  the  same. 

Staring  at  the  quiet  flame. 

Sucking  in  the  altered  air 
Sucking  in  a whole  new  vision. 

And  the  moon  looks  brighter. 

And  the  moon  is  always  there. 

And  the  moon  sees  all  we  do. 

I was  shivering,  I was  dancing, 

(Quick  little  movements, 

"I'm  not  really  cold") 

We  were  huddled  together, 

Around  the  extinguishing  flame, 

It  was  going  out  fast. 

(We  were  growing  up  fast.) 


We  were  thinking  of  home 
(We  were  thinking  of  warmth) 

And  I was  thinking  of  the  extinguishing  flame. 

I heard  the  voices  I saw  the  images  I smelled  the  city 
In  the  urban  wasteland. 

I was  feeding  the  fire. 

The  wind  was  feeding  the  fire. 

It  was  ravaging. 

We  sucked  in  the  raw  air. 

The  burning  air, 

Taking  our  turns. 

In  our  circle  of  life. 

In  this  circle  of  life. 

In  the  triangle  of  love. 

In  the  red  red  red 

Blazing  flame  I strained  to  see 

The  other  side. 

People  stared,  I could  see. 

("I  wonder  who  they  could  be?") 

We  sat  in  a circle. 

This  was  home. 

This  was  family. 

In  our  house  with  no  ceiling. 

No  windows,  no  heat. 

Just  a silent  flame  we  share, 

( But  what  odd  noises  we  hear. 

So  loud,  so  clear). 

In  our  house,  in  our  family 
We  huddled  for  warmth. 

We  were  thinking  of  home. 

(We  knew  this  wasn't  really  home.) 

We  were  sucking  in  the  altered  air 
The  altered  air  binding  our  altered  lives 
Together  around  the  quiet  flame. 

I pointed  my  eyes 
Toward  the  sky  (the  ceiling) 

No  painted  stars,  no  obscured  moon. 

The  flame  was  waning,  the  shimmer  was  dying. 

I relit  it,  and  sighed. 

The  flame  will  stop; 

And  my  life  will  begin  again. 

Without  the  cold,  cold,  air. 

Or  the  old,  old  air. 

Or  the  altered  air  of  my  altered  life. 

No  blazing  flame. 

Only  passion. 

Lonely  passion. 

Huddled  in  the  lingering  twilight. 

Waiting  for  the  dawn. 


- Kent  Lam,  I 
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Just  Another  Day  ... 


I feel  the  light  hit  my  silent  eyelids  as  it  streams  in  through  my  bedroom  window.  The  cool 
Virginia  winter  morning  air  enters  my  lungs  and  chills  my  teeth  on  its  way.  My  ears  are  clouded 
by  the  temporarily  deafening  vibrations  of  my  own  yawns.  Another  day  has  begun.  I strain  my 
neck  to  peer  over  the  mountain  of  crocheted  cotton  that  insulates  my  body  and  I see  that  the  sun 
has  not  yet  reached  my  older  sister's  eyes.  Though  my  mind  has  not  yet  completely  left  the  dream 
world,  my  body  knows  the  usual  routine  almost  too  well.  As  I sneak  out  from  underneath  my 
warm  covers,  the  chill  of  the  morning  air  shocks  my  bare  legs,  forming  tiny  bumps  all  over  my  skin. 
As  my  five-year-old  brain  starts  to  ponder  why  they  are  called  "goose"  bumps  ...  I jump  to 
attention  at  the  thought  of  beating  my  mother  to  the  usual  wake-up  call.  The  fuzzy  rust-colored 
carpet  barely  touches  the  soles  of  my  feet  as  I race  with  time,  my  eyes  set  on  the  shining  silver  knob 
of  my  wooden  bedroom  door.  The  heat  has  only  just  come  on  again  and  I am  forced  to  run  back 
to  my  resting  place  for  my  slippers;  I hope  there's  still  time.  Once  again  my  feet  leap  across  the 
carpet  and  into  the  hallway.  An  exclamation  and  a sigh  of  relief;  my  mother's  face  lights  up  in 
surprise  at  the  recognition  of  my  slippers  slapping  the  rusty-brown,  hexagon-patterned  kitchen 
floor.  "Good  morning,"  her  voice  calls  in  its  regularly  soothing  tone  with  a slight  crescendo.  "Good 
morning,"  I respond  with  a tired  smile. 

The  rest  of  the  family  has  now  risen.  The  rhythmic  beating  of  water  on  the  floor  of  the  tub 
comes  to  a halt  as  my  father  turns  off  the  shower.  My  mother  has  just  seated  my  two-year-old  sister, 
Lauren,  in  her  high  chair  and  she  is  now  making  breakfast.  I turn  to  my  older  sister,  Marianne,  as 
the  sickly  sweet  smell  of  my  mother's  cocoa  wheats  reaches  my  nose  and  overwhelms  my  throat. 
My  mother  knowingly  teases,  "Oh,  you  want  an  extra  large  portion,  right,  Kelly?"  I discover  a 
clump  of  brown  sugar  surfacing  in  my  bowl  of  Quaker  Oats  brown-sugar-and-cinnamon  hot 
cereal,  and  I immediately  steal  it  away  from  the  bowl  with  my  spoon.  The  warm  sweet  brown 
sugar  melts  on  my  tongue.  The  squeaking  sound  of  my  spoon  against  the  bowl  echoes  throughout 
the  kitchen  as  I scrape  the  residual  bits  of  hot  cereal  from  the  bowl  and  then  lick  my  spoon,  leaving 
only  the  slightly  dried  up  bits  that  my  tongue  is  too  weak  to  gather. 

It's  time  for  my  sister  and  me  to  get  ready  to  leave  for  school.  I have  just  pulled  on  my 
clothes.  My  stocking  feet  sink  into  the  rust-colored  carpet  of  the  hallway  with  each  step.  The  almost 
translucent,  light  brown  rubber  of  my  thick  soled  saddle  shoes  taps  my  legs  as  they  move,  the  shoes 
dangling  from  my  hands.  "No,  Kelly,  there's  snow  outside.  You'll  have  to  wear  your  boots."  I start 
to  walk  back  to  my  room  to  find  my  boots.  Suddenly,  my  ears,  all  my  thoughts,  are  taken  over  by 
a familiar  high  pitched  sound  that  I recognize  as  a fire  truck. 

My  mother  and  my  older  sister  must  have  heard  it  too,  because,  at  once,  we  all  find 
ourselves  running  to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  sound  is  now  much  louder,  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  deafening.  There  must  be  two  or  three.  As  my  mother  opens  the  big,  heavy,  wooden  door, 
I hear  nothing.  As  the  sound  was  so  strong  before,  it  now  has  no  recognition  in  my  brain.  My  eyes 
are  engulfed  with  a fear  and  confusion  that  I have  never  before  experienced.  Just  across  the  street, 
the  bright  orangy  red  is  almost  blinding.  The  blackness  that  rises  from  the  house  is  suffocating, 
though  my  lungs  feel  none  of  it.  With  a slow,  upward  turn  of  my  head,  I see  my  mother. 

That  red  turtleneck  seems  so  much  brighter  than  it  was.  Her  hand  is  in  slow  motion  until 
it  hits  her  heart  with  a thump.  Those  eyes  I can  feel,  with  a sense  beyond  my  age  or  understanding. 
She  is  not  standing  next  to  me.  She  is  somewhere  else.  My  own  voice  echoes  in  soft  whispers, 
"Mommy  . . . ?"  On  the  third  or  fourth  try,  she  responds  silently.  Her  eyes  are  now  looking  directly 
~~ 
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into  mine,  but  I can  see  the  flames  reflecting  in  her  glasses. 

Mommy  says,  "Hurry  or  we'll  miss  the  bus." 

Tragedy  is  occurring  only  ten  feet  away,  and  yet  within  these  walls  I stand,  safe,  protected. 

Our  car  struggles  to  make  its  way  across  the  snow-covered  gravel.  We  stand  atop  Route  7 
(my  street).  The  engine  of  that  familiar  yellow  school  bus  grinds  loudly,  then  softly  as  its  gears 
change.  I ascend  the  rubber-rudded  steps  of  the  bus,  continuing  down  the  seemingly  long,  narrow 
path  to  my  usual  spot  on  the  bus.  The  textured,  rubbery  cloth  makes  a harsh  squeaky  noise  as  my 
body  sinks  into  the  seat.  My  body  is  shaking  from  shock  and  anxiety  as  the  bus  starts  to  pull  away. 
Through  my  foggy  window  the  hoses  still  strive  to  defeat  the  blaze,  only  ten  feet  from  my  house, 
yet  so  very  far  from  my  day. 


- Kelly  Staniunas,  II 
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In  Five 

They  had  been  waiting  for  this  for  months.  Hours  and  hours  of  practicing,  and  more  often 
than  not,  long  past  the  time  they  were  supposed  to  quit.  They  were  working,  pushing,  striving  for 
just  that  little  bit  extra  that  would  make  moments  happen  and  bring  the  emotions  to  the  audience, 
that  little  something  that  would  make  the  best  instances  during  rehearsal  even  better  on  stage. 
They  had  begun  almost  three  months  ago,  rehearsing  through  sweltering  heat,  for  there  was  no 
air-conditioning  in  the  rehearsal  studio;  through  headaches,  colds,  and  worn-out  voices;  through 
heartaches,  temper  tantrums,  and  apologies.  Now  the  time  to  put  themselves  on  the  line  for  each 
other  and  entrance  the  audience  was  just  a few  minutes  away. 

As  is  usually  the  case  shortly  before  opening  night,  and  even  before  subsequent  perfor- 
mances, although  to  a somewhat  lesser  degree,  there  is  a strange  cacophony  that  ripples  through 
the  dressing  area  and  anteroom.  The  dull  whine  of  hair  dryers,  the  persistent  beat  blaring  from 
somebody's  radio,  and  shrieks  for  more  hairpins,  clothespins,  pins  to  stick  somebody  with,  and 
safety  pins  fill  the  room.  Pages  of  the  script  crackle  against  each  other  as  an  actress  leafs  through 
it,  even  though  by  this  time  she's  more  than  memorized  her  lines,  not  to  mention  the  entire  play. 
A chair  by  the  door  squeaks  as  one  person  after  another  sits  down,  then  gets  up  again,  too  fidgety 
to  sit  still.  A dull  spot  in  the  floor  creaks  as  someone  else  paces  back  and  forth,  looking  to  calm 
himself  in  exercise.  All  this  sound  is  evidently  too  much  for  one  actor  trying  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  performance;  he  is  wandering  around  the  anteroom  humming  to  himself  with  his  fingers 
in  his  ears.  His  quiet  tune  is  nearly  lost  in  the  roar,  but  certainly  doesn't  make  it  any  quieter.  So 
intent  is  he  on  screening  everything  out  that  he  bumps  into  two  actresses  doing  a last-minute  run 
through  of  their  lines.  They,  in  turn,  are  interrupted  by  a member  of  the  stage  crew  looking  for  a 
prop  that  belongs  on  stage  right.  A slightly  disagreeable  aroma  familiar  to  actors  pervades  the 
rooms,  a strange  mix  of  hair  spray,  coffee,  the  stale  smell  of  cigarette  smoke  in  somebody's  clothes, 
and  the  sweeter  scent  of  soap.  Someone  is  retching  in  the  bathroom;  someone  else  has  just  dropped 
her  dance  shoes  on  the  floor,  and  the  metal  taps  clang  against  the  tile.  An  actress  switches  the  radio 
to  a classical  station  in  the  hopes  of  creating  a more  calming  atmosphere,  but  its  owner  claims  he 
can  only  survive  the  strain  if  he  has  a familiar  noise  for  distraction.  The  squawking  voices  and 
machines  are  added  to  by  one  actor  who,  having  gotten  ready  early,  is  now  going  around  to  each 
company  member  saying,  "Only  ten  more  minutes!  That's  right,  only  ten  more  minutes!"  with  an 
expression  of  sadistic  glee.  Although  the  other  actors  know  he  is  just  teasing,  the  reprimand  of 
many  raspberries  is  soon  added  to  the  mix,  as  are  other  bits  of  conversation. 

"Could  you  button  my  cuffs?" 

"How's  my  makeup?" 

"Want  to  go  for  coffee..." 

"Great  job  in  rehearsal  the  other  night." 

"Have  you  seen  my..." 

"Zip  me  up?" 

This  susurration  of  nervous  energy  races  around  the  room  and  bounces  off  the  walls. 

With  just  five  minutes  left  till  show  time,  the  director  comes  downstairs  and  has  to  clap 
several  times  to  get  the  actors'  attention.  They  focus  on  his  words  of  encouragement  the  same  way 
they  focus  their  feelings  into  acting,  and  the  intensity  of  the  silence  is  nearly  suffocating.  Everyone 
joins  hands  and  in  a hushed,  slightly  prayerful  tone,  voices  hopes  for  a good  performance  and  a 
good  run.  As  soon  as  the  circle  is  broken,  the  frenzy  returns.  The  rustle  of  tulle  against  taffeta  is 
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heard  as  a dancer  stretches  with  one  leg  against  the  table.  Scales  and  other  vocal  exercises  float 
through  the  air.  There  is  laughter  as  last-minute  jokes  and  good  wishes  are  made.  They  are 
anticipating  the  reaction  of  the  audience,  the  fuel  every  actor  uses  to  make  his  performance 
stronger.  The  assistant  director  enters  to  report  a full  house  and  to  ask  the  performers  to  take  their 
places.  The  room  is  left  quietly  buzzing  as  the  company  walks  into  the  wings  and  waits  for  the 
curtain  to  open. 


- Danielle  Brown,  II 


y 
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The  Means  of  Summer 


My  brother  sits  anxiously  on  the  curb  of  our  suburban  street.  It  is  a sweltering  summer 
afternoon,  the  kind  where  you  stick  to  everything,  even  if  it's  not  vinyl.  He  feels  the  coolness  of 
the  gray  pavement  on  his  thighs  while  the  rest  of  his  body  is  dripping  with  hot  sweat,  his  right  hand 
smelling  of  liquid  aluminum  from  clenching  three  quarters  in  his  fist.  Every  now  and  then  he  rises 
and  looks  far  in  both  directions,  impatiently  squinting,  his  eyebrows  curling  towards  each  other. 
He  knows  that  soon  will  come  the  last  time,  before  the  long  summer  will  be  over  and  his  summer 
friend  will  depart  for  another  three  seasons. 

At  long  last  a tiny  white  vehicle  is  slowly  approaching  down  the  road,  smooth  and 
unharmed  by  masses  of  speeding  cars  that  dominate  the  city  streets.  Its  rag-time  music-box  tune 
arises  like  a crescendo  from  piano  to  forte;  it  is  the  sound  that  all  children  hear  in  their  sleep  of  July 
and  August.  As  the  wheels  of  the  truck  luxuriously  spin,  they  swivel  the  crank  of  an  old-fashioned 
music  box,  signaling  a three-piece  saloon  pianist  to  play  his  famous  rag-time.  The  music  penetrates 
the  steel  body  of  the  truck,  charming,  enchanting  my  brother's  ears. 

The  truck  pauses  to  satisfy  each  and  every  belly,  empty  or  not,  along  the  road,  passing  over 
no  one;  for  pocket  change,  all  are  given  a taste  of  sweetness.  The  brakes  are  completely  silent, 
unlike  the  metallic  screeching  of  ordinary  vehicles,  which  halt  sounding  of  the  cries  of  a dying 
seagull.  There  is  not  a trace  of  any  clamor  of  an  angry  motor,  the  truck's  engine  is  serene  from  its 
paced,  calm  and  steady  journeys  through  these  innocent  backroads. 

The  truck  is  glistening  white,  kept  ever  clean  and  spotless  by  its  owner.  On  the  driver's  side 
panel  is  a portrait  of  the  glowing  face  of  a smiling  little  boy,  surrounded  by  ice  cream,  sweets,  and 
bubbling  sodas.  The  opposite  side,  at  which  the  children  stare  for  long  spells  over  the  endless 
printed  images  of  confections,  each  one  a brightly  colored  illustration  with  a distinct  bite  nibbled 
out,  suggests  its  delicious  sweetness  and  comfort  to  the  warm  stomach.  Each  treat  is  wrapped  in 
its  own  special  paper,  also  brightly  colored;  each  treat  given  a special  name,  of  flavor  and  delight, 
depicting  its  appearance  and  taste. 

The  ice  cream  man  emerges  from  the  driver's  seat  and  moves  to  the  tremendous  open 
window  in  the  rear  and  opposite  side.  He  stands  before  his  children  in  an  immaculate  white  suit 
and  cap.  He  wears  his  ever  present  gentle  and  sincere  smile,  his  stainless  white  teeth  gleaming 
from  the  light  of  the  sun.  His  hair,  which  peeks  through  the  sides  of  his  hat,  is  cut  short  with  pieces 
of  half  curls  close  to  his  brow  that  would  fall  in  waves  if  kept  longer.  His  voice  is  mild,  and  patient 
when  they  ask  for  advice  about  which  ice  cream  treat  to  choose. 

The  music  pauses  as  the  man  stands  right  against  the  frame  of  the  opening;  my  brother  leans 
against  the  miniature  counter  protruding  from  its  base,  wanting  to  be  closer  to  his  friend  and  cool 
his  forearms  on  the  icy  steel  ledge. 

"Hello!" 

"Hey  there,  kid!  What  will  it  be  this  fine  day?" 

"A  rocket  please."  He  hands  my  brother  a tri-colored  popsicle  dressed  in  a star  spangled 
wrapper,  his  usual  choice. 

"And  how's  my  favorite  rocket  boy?" 

"Good!"  My  brother  drops  the  three  shiny  quarters  onto  the  counter,  the  sound  of  metal 
rippling  on  metal  lasting  long. 

'So,  when  will  I see  you  on  the  television  as  the  first  astronaut  from  these  parts?  And  the 
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best  astronaut,  at  that!" 

"I  don't  know!" 

"Well  I'll  be  watching  for  you.  Same  time  next  week,  right?" 

"Right!" 

The  ice  cream  man  tips  his  hat  to  the  young  boy,  knowing  that  he  has  been  a loyal  friend. 
He  then  seats  himself  back  into  the  driver's  seat  of  his  truck,  softly  wrapping  his  fingers  around 
the  enormous  wheel.  The  music  is  revived  with  a familiar  resonance  that  never  startles.  My  brother 
remains  standing;  he  must  watch  his  summer  friend  wane  into  the  long  road,  for  one  last  memory 
in  case  it  is  the  last.  He  sits  on  the  curb  again,  hoping  in  all  earnestness  that  there  will  be  a next  week, 
though  he  feels  it  fading  in  his  skin.  It  is  an  innate  sense  that  children  have,  that  allows  them  to 
discern  that  summer  is  ending.  He  sits  and  watches,  his  sugary  lips  tinged  red,  then  blue,  finally 
purple. 


- Kim  Dang,  II 
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(Summer  Water) 

once 

Karen  runs  through  first 

she  always  had  to  be  the  first 
I never  minded 
I was  scared  to  go  first 

the  icy  water  from  the  sprinkler  sprinkles  down  her  back 
she  screams 
I run  in  to  follow  her 

she  wears  a bathing  suit  of  turquoise  blue  and  I one  of  dark  purple 
around  my  stomach  the  material  is  fraying 
it  is  the  only  bathing  suit  I am  willing  to  wear  at  six  years  old 
the  water  is  refreshing 
we  drink  until  our  mothers  notice 

speaking  of  lead  poisoning  they  scare  us  into  shutting  our  mouths 
tight  as  we  run  through  the  rainbow  shaped  stream  of  water 
we  sit  in  a cave  beneath  the  ring  of  water 

we  speak  of  the  adventures  we  are  having 
we  are  in  the  Amazon  I tell  her  and  she  agrees 

she  is  Jane  and  I am  Onica  as  always  we  play  we  are  beautiful  and  older 
we  are  in  the  jungle 
away  from  home 
loving  it 

our  mothers  cannot  see  us  from  their  seats 


then 

Karen  is  first  to  swing  through  the  air  on  the  rope 
I wait  my  turn 
we  all  do 

waiting  for  Karen  to  splash  into  the  lake  below 
the  boys  and  I and  the  smokers  in  the  canoe  watch 
as  she  hits  the  water,  barely  splashing 
her  toes  pointed 

I step  up  and  fly  through  the  air  hitting  the  water 
better  than  the  boys  worse  than  Karen 
the  boys  hit  the  water  hard 
they  did  not  think  ahead  to  wear  bathing  suits 

their  swinging  bodies  create  shirtless,  bluejeaned  Tarzans 
Karen  and  I shiver  in  our  bathing  suits  and  damp  towels 
our  long  hair  sticks  to  our  backs 
her  legs  are  not  yet  golden  brown 
my  hair  is  not  yet  streaked  with  blond 
we  pretend  we  are  young 
tomorrow  we  have  a date  with  growing  up 
school  ended  yesterday  for  the  summer 
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now 

Karen  has  arrived  on  the  2:25  p.m.  Vermont  Transit  bus 
I wait  for  her  with  the  walkman 

I meet  her  outside  in  the  terminal  and  the  heat  hits  me  hot 
me  in  blue-jeans  and  a tanktop 

her  in  shorts  and  more  comfortable,  hair  twisted  atop  her  head 
I wear  heels,  mascara,  and  lipliner 
she  wears  sneakers 

my  hair  slides  onto  my  face  as  I grab  her  bags 
we  leave  South  Station  by  train 

I can't  legally  drive  and  she  can  only  drive  in  Vermont 
Her  arms  look  Hispanic  next  to  mine 
I vow  to  get  a tan 

I plan  a week  of  movies,  shopping,  and  eating  out 
all  things  she  came  of  age  so  far  away  from 
these  days  I am  the  one  to  test  the  water  first 
It  begins  to  rain  as  I lead  her  outside 


- Cara  Furman,  III 
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9 Ways  of  Looking  at  Life 

Life  is  a pursuer,  lurking  dark  into  the  night,  awaiting  its  prey. 

Life  is  an  ever  going  thought  unable  to  be  shaken.  Death  is  life,  life  is  death. 
Shackles  of  iron  and  steel  cannot  bind  life  to  its  origin;  life  is  everywhere. 

Life  haunts  the  pessimistic  fool,  taunting,  waiting  amusedly  for  him. 

Life  torments  the  optimist,  but  gives  him  leeway  on  leisure  and  immaturity; 

flusters  him  with  probablity  and  outcome. 

Life  pokes  the  pessimist,  gives  him  abundance  in  broken  dreams;  crazes  him 

with  possibility  and  hope. 

Life  is  a small  concept,  in  the  world,  universe,  but  then  how  big  are  we  if  we 

cannot  yet  grasp  it? 

How  mighty  are  we?  Life  can  blow  its  breath  and  with  each  passing  blow  renew  a 

life  and  diminish  the  other. 

Life  is  a toll  taker,  giving  us  the  hard  road  when  we  do  not  live  up  to  its 
expectations,  letting  us  pass  when  we  do. 

Life  is  an  incessant,  heartless  devourer  who  empathizes  its  droning  rhythm  with 

us  always. 

Life  is  the  beginning,  it  is  the  end.  It  is  the  product  of  a technology  so  advanced, 
we  can  barely  hold  on  to  it.  It  is  the  child  of  faith  and  sin. 

Of  the  good  and  bad  and  the  black  and  the  white, 
and  nothing  in  between. 


- Anonymous,  VI 
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Walking  Faith 

Their  maple  brown  door  greeted  me  with  its  black  iron  bolted  face.  Such  was  the  design 
which  pleased  the  Back  Bay  eye.  I arrived  at  the  usual  five  minutes  before  the  decided  time  of  7:20 
AM;  the  arrangement  had  been  settled  by  my  guardians  in  September.  I pulled  the  immense 
burden  of  a door  towards  my  thin  frame,  its  whole  wooden  body  pushing  the  January  wind  against 
my  insufficiently  dressed  skin.  The  second  door,  whose  body  was  almost  as  dense  as  my 
trepidation,  bruised  my  knuckles.  I knocked  twice.  I heard  her  footsteps.  Then  I scampered  as  far 
away  from  the  door's  face  as  the  first  door  permitted.  Her  green  eyes  alone  cautiously  checked 
through  the  curtain's  protection;  then  she  opened  the  door.  From  my  body's  length  away,  she 
towered  above  me. 

"Oh  look,  Kim  is  here.  Faith,  Kim  is  here!"  She  assumed  the  routine  position  upon  her  carved 
dais,  jeweled  with  inset  curves  of  mother  of  pearl.  She  still  towered  above  me  standing.  To  my 
surprise  her  robe  was  not  of  silk  that  day;  it  was  terry  cloth,  and  to  heighten  my  pitiable  state,  it 
was  thicker  than  my  sweater  and  winter  coat  combined.  I was  allowed  to  see  her  in  her  robe,  her 
face  unpainted  and  hair  disheveled,  and  her  hair's  shade  of  red  was  one  of  the  few  things  about 
the  mornings  that  had  an  unpredictable  variance. 

"Have  you  breakfasted  this  morning?"  From  below  I could  see  only  her  jaw  move,  not  her 

lips. 

"Yes  ...  I have."  I didn't  lie.  (Scraps  of  last  week's  leftovers.) 

"Well,  why  don't  you  join  Faith  in  the  kitchen,  she  just  sat  to  her  cocoa."  I couldn't  even 
think  to  question  her  motive,  and  so  blank-faced  I followed  her  silently.  The  frozen  silence  of  the 
suddenly  petrified  town  house  was  painfully  broken  by  the  clattering  of  my  imitation  silver  chains. 
The  irritating  clamor  clenched  the  missus'  nerves.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  strayed  from  the 
foyer. 

"Hi.  So  are  ya  early  or  somethin'?"  She  too  recognized  me  as  a foreigner  there. 

The  missus  stood  sentinel  as  I sat  beside  her  daughter,  leaving  ample  room  for  two  between 
us.  I covered  the  torn  side  of  my  left  shoe  with  my  right,  hiding  a protruding  toe.  I then  forced  my 
eyes  forward,  resisting  the  agonizing  temptation  to  glance  at  the  other  rooms  in  sight.  I kept  myself 
from  both  beholding  the  luxury  and  splendor  I knew  I would  never  have,  and  more  consequen- 
tially, the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  woman  who  was  rightful  to  suspect  me  of  scoping  and  making  use 
of  the  swift  hand  of  my  kind. 

In  the  kitchen  a vibrant  orb  of  yellow  arrested  my  eye  to  the  window  where  it  was 
permissible  for  me  to  look.  There  stood  on  the  pure  marble  counter  a black  wire  stand  with  layers 
of  black  wire  baskets  cradling  lemons.  The  one  I wanted  was  burrowed  among  others  near  the 
bottom,  its  shape  so  perfect  in  form  it  could  only  be  otherwise  seen  in  a child's  encyclopedia.  Oh, 
for  a lemon.  It  had  been  too  long  since  ...  What  I wouldn't  do.  I could  feel  my  fingers  split  the  fruit 
and  indulge  in  its  flesh. 

"Do  you  like  lemons?"  the  missus  asked  rather  loudly.  She  caught  me.  I felt  the  citrus 
acidity  eat  away  at  my  chapped  hands  and  red  gums. 

"Me,  well,  I like  oranges."  I struggled. 

"Faith  loves  lemonade.  Perhaps  after  school  I'll  make  you  some  lemonade.  Faith.  Charlie 
likes  lemonade  too,"  she  spoke  with  wide  eyes  to  her  daughter. 

"No  he  doesn't,  mom,  he  drinks  just  coffee  now!  Remember  how  you  told  him  he  takes  in 
too  much  caffeine?" 
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“Well  he  did  when  he  was  eight.  Like  you  ...  Oh,  did  I tell  you  ..."  I caught  sight  of  half  a 
smirk  before  she  abruptly  turned  in  place  full  circle. 

“No."  I was  nervous. 

“Mr.  Stevens  is  in  Vietnam." 

“Really?" 

“Oh,  yes,  he's  been  there  three  times.  After  the  war  that  is.  He  just  loves  it  so  much.  You 
know  there  was  a ten-year  war  over  there?"  She  knew.  She  smiled. 

“Yes,  1 do."  It  happened  in  my  home,  my  family,  my  veins. 

“Oh,  let  me  show  you  something."  She  left  the  kitchen  and  shortly  returned  with  a three- 
foot-high  rough  wooden  carving  of  a squirrel. 

“Mr.  Stevens  and  his  friend,  the  state  representative  you  know,  carved  this  while  in 
Vietnam,  isn't  it  just  lovely?" 

“Oh  yes,  it  is."  It  was. 

“My  daddy  and  his  friend  did  it  all  with  just  a Swiss  army  knife!  My  daddy  has  a really 
really  big  and  heavy  red  knife  with  lots  of  other  stuff  that  pops  out.  It's  cool.  Isn't  that  cool?  They 
only  used  a knife  and  they  made  a squirrel!" 

“Sure  is."  (Mine  fled  his  home  over  three  weeks,  with  just  his  heels.) 

“You're  from  there,  aren't  you?  Have  you  ever  been  there?"  She  knew. 

“Yes,  but  I've  never  been  there."  I answered  as  if  she  were  listening. 

“Oh  well,  he  says  it's  just  lovely.  It's  so  very  green  in  the  forests  or  jungles  or  whatever  it 
is  they  live  in.  And  they  have  the  most  darling  of  contraptions  for  planting  and  growing  and 
picking  and  shelling  the  rice,  so  primitively  ingenious,  oh  my!  Yes,  did  you  know  that's  all  they 
eat  over  there,  rice.  And  all  the  people  wear  these  grand  hats  because  the  sun  is  just  scorching.  Did 
you  know  that  in  Vietnam  it's  perpetual  summer?  Always  hot,  I mean." 

“Yes  ...  yes,  it's  very  hot." 

“Oh  yes,  you  must  have  lost  a lot  of  family  in  that  war,  didn't  you?  Very  sad,  very  sad,  my 
gracious."  She  slowly  swayed  her  head  back  and  forth  as  she  lifted  her  upper  lip  exposing  a few 
teeth  for  half  a smile. 

“Yes."  What  to  say,  do? 

I felt  the  flood  of  piercing  needles  rush  down  my  spine.  Her  emptily  spiteful  tongue 
lacerated  my  back  and  sped  through  my  already  skewered  heart.  That  same  lashing  tongue 
flogged  a hundred  thousand  dark  bare  backs  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  Another  thousand  were 
lining  up  at  her  door  for  their  turn  to  receive  the  opportunity  of ...  a flogging.  “Speed  up,  and  can't 
you  get  that  floor  any  cleaner?  (filthy  sloth)  ...  Gleam,  it  must  gleam!  These  people,  can't  teach 
them  anything.  No,  no!  Don't  touch  that!"  I felt  the  whiplash,  heard  the  lashing  crack. 

She  proved  her  dominance,  and  she  knew  that  I knew,  that  she  didn't  have  to.  I was 
paralyzed.  My  ankles  were  shackled  to  the  floor,  I just  couldn't  move.  The  bondage  of  my  sockless 
sneakers  to  the  cold  marble  floor  left  my  muscles  in  strain. 

“Well,  I must  say  I am  still  a bit  sleepy.  You'll  be  late  for  school  if  you  don't  hurry  up.  But 
first  take  care  of  the  dishes,"  she  slipped  in  as  she  left  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  chore  of  the  dishes 
to  a pair  of  hands.  The  child  remained  seated  and  glanced  first  at  me  and  then  the  sink.  Why  did 
she?  That  I had  been  invited  was  a given. 

I was  about  to  accompany  Faith  out  the  door  when  a pair  of  rushing  feet  came  down  the 
stairs,  the  missus. 

'Oh  Kim,  why  don't  you  remind  me,  it's  Friday,  Friday's  payday." 
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"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Stevens."  I imagined  how  dirty  it  would  feel  to  call  her  by  her  first  name. 
The  crisp  five  dollar  bill  scratched  my  side  as  I missed  my  pocket.  I was  willing  to  take  Faith  to 
school  without  pay  but  she  insisted  because  it  was  a very  long  walk. 

"Here  Faith,  you  can  buy  yourself  some  candy  after  school."  She  presented  her  daughter 
likewise  with  a five  dollar  bill. 

I held  the  child's  book  pack  as  she  threw  her  white  rabbit  fur  coat  over  her  shoulders.  I could 
see  her  mother  grimacing  at  the  sight  of  my  hands  on  her  daughter's  property.  She  then  gave  her 
daughter  a "now-w/iaf-have-I-told-you"  look. 

In  a silent  rest  I attended  Faith  on  the  way  to  her  school.  I would've  thought  that  an  eight- 
year-old  child  would  know  how  to  tie  her  own  shoes.  Could've  sworn  I saw  her  do  them  once. 
And  how  many  times  can  a girl's  shoelaces  come  undone?  Anyhow,  I'd  leave  her  off  a block  before 
school  and  walk  on  back  home.  No  one  was  to  know  about  any  of  it,  me  being  smuggled  over  with 
thousands  of  others  on  a big  cargo  ship  and  all,  although  she  never  fully  acknowledged  it.  As  I 
watched  Faith  from  the  point  she  dissolved  into  the  horizon,  I felt  the  missus  tugging  at  my  chain 
in  my  moment  of  idleness.  I turned  back  and  quickly  fled  the  cold  in  my  tattered  wear,  only  to 
return  to  her  confinement  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


- Kim  Dang,  II 
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Storm  Tracking 

once, 

when  you  were  a sun, 

I 

lay  in  a sweetly  dewed  grass 
soaking,  absorbing  that  giving  warmth 
brilliant  rays  stretched  down,  reaching  around,  penetrating  heat  to  my  core 
a flush  spreading  as  soft  and  pink  as  a tulip  petal. 

lightning  hit  you 
when  it  poured, 
black  and  gray, 
heavy,  sobbing  droplets, 
you  shook 
and 
fell  and 

tumbled  with  pebbles 
which  kicked  up 
thick,  clotted  Delta  mud 
and  you  spun 
into  the  muck 
where  a seed 

that  planted  itself  in  your  side 
broke  forth 
grew  in  you 
wrapped  its  vines, 

(leafless, 
thorny) 

around  your  arms 
over  your  two  charcoal  eyes 
and 

through  your  heart 

it  became  you 
so 

you  became  it 
and  massed, 

bulking  with  speared  branches 
entwined  within  themselves, 
nixing  the  grass 
choking  one  another, 
unaware, 
all  the  while 
shoving  for  light. 

But  a hunched  pile  of  me  remained  by  your  side, 
as  I had  slipped  away 
I had  shed  my  bronzed  skin. 


- Anna  Haritos,  II 
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Dust  in  the  Wind 

We  are  the  defeated  subjects  of  time. 

Inevitably,  we  have  become  puppets 
With  strings  attached  here  and  there. 

Possessing  no  authority. 

We  drift  and  dangle  aimlessly  along. 

And  sometines,  we  are  content. 

But  sometimes,  we  feel; 

We  feel  an  undying  hunger  that  eats  at  our  souls. 

The  master  who  orders  us 
Cannot  understand  nor  does  he  care. 

For  who  are  we  to  deserve 
His  pity  and  sympathy? 

We  are  only  the  dust  in  the  wind. 

Blown  away  into  the  infinite  cosmos. 

Scattered  and  abject. 

We  endlessly  search  for  our  light. 

As  the  masterpiece  draws  to  an  end. 

We  are  delicately  splashed  onto  the  canvas. 

And  we  become  one  with  his  notes  of  symphony. 

But  from  far  away,  we  are  only  visions  of  dust  in  the  wind. 


- Henry  Chou,  II 
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The  Epic  Battle  of  the  Freestyle  Rapper  versus  Public  Scrutiny 


You  have  been  through  many  fights  with  this  familiar  foe  before,  but  each  one  is  different. 
Alone  in  your  room,  you  hone  your  freestyle  rapping  skills,  but  the  chaotic  atmosphere  of  the 
actual  battle  cannot  be  simulated.  At  every  party,  you  are  judged  on  your  freestyle,  and  as  your 
reputation  spreads,  so  do  people's  expectations.  Public  Scrutiny  gains  strength  from  these  rising 
expectations,  and  the  pressure  on  you  intensifies.  Although  Public  Scrutiny  is  a tough  and 
relentless  opponent,  on  certain  days,  he  is  beatable.  The  question  is  do  you  know  the  perfect 
combinations,  and  can  you  maintain  your  cool  throughout  the  fight?  You  are  always  the 
underdog,  but  you  do  have  a reputation.  It  will  be  a good  match. 

Introducing  the  contender  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Peeeeeeeeter  Georges-Clapp!  ... 
silence,  maybe  a few  half-hearted  cheers.  Now  the  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world, 
Puuuuuublic  Scrutiny! ...  the  crowd  erupts.  You  look  over  to  your  stool  and  all  your  friends  are 
in  your  corner,  and  they  give  you  a look  of  faith.  However,  when  the  background  beat  is  dropped, 
the  bell  rings,  and  you  know  for  the  rest  of  the  battle  you  are  on  your  own. 

Round  one!  You  plan  to  start  out  your  fight  in  a calculated  manner;  Mr.  Scrutiny  has  no 
such  thought  in  mind.  Immediately,  he  throws  out  a combination  of  punches,  but  you  are 
prepared.  You  block  his  first  two  punches  and  duck  under  the  third.  The  crowd  starts  to  gain 
confidence  in  you,  and  as  a result,  you  become  inspired.  You  pack  an  assortment  of  undercuts  and 
jabs,  you  come  in  close  and  then  back  off.  Your  opponent  doesn't  know  what  to  think,  and  now 
you  have  got  him  on  the  ropes.  The  crowd,  pleasantly  surprised  at  your  success,  begins  to  roar. 
For  the  first  time,  you  hear  them  chanting  your  name.  While  smiling  and  reveling  in  the  moment, 
you  lose  focus.  You  begin  to  stutter  and  pause  during  your  rap  and  then  Whaaaaaaaaaammm! 

You  are  lying  on  the  canvas,  and  the  referee  is  halfway  through  his  ten  count.  You  are 
unsure  of  yourself,  and  it  seems  easier  to  just  stay  down  and  disappear.  However,  you  get  up, 
steady  yourself,  and  continue  on  with  the  fight.  Blocking  out  the  crowd,  you  reassert  yourself  with 
a set  of  deadly  blows,  causing  a series  of  Ooooos  and  Ahhhhhhs.  You  experiment  with  new 
combinations,  but  maintain  your  cool.  If  one  does  not  work,  you  quickly  move  on  to  the  next  and 
make  sure  that  you  do  not  leave  yourself  open  for  Public  Scrutiny.  Your  body  develops  a rhythmic 
pattern,  but  this  feeling  can  be  fatal,  so  watch  out. 

Boooooom!  An  uppercut  sends  you  flying  into  the  air,  and  once  again,  you  crash  onto  the 
canvas.  Your  rap  has  become  too  predictable  and  repetitious.  The  referee  is  on  his  way  to  eight 
in  the  count  when  you  come  to  your  senses.  You  know  that  you  have  proved  yourself  to  everyone 
and  even  if  you  quit  now,  people  will  offer  up  plenty  of  kudos.  No,  you  say  to  yourself,  I can  do 
better  and  somehow  you  gather  up  the  strength  for  another  try. 

Public  Scrutiny  gives  you  a cold  stare  and  shows  only  slight  wounds  from  your  previous 
onslaught.  You  need  those  new,  more  creative  and  unpredictable  combinations.  There  is  no  way 
to  force  them  out,  so  you  must  rely  on  your  ability  and  talent.  You  bob  and  weave  and  dance  with 
amazing  quickness  and  skill.  As  never  before,  the  crowd  is  witnessing  a whole  new  side  of  your 
rapping  ability.  Momentarily,  Public  Scrutiny  appears  surprised  and  a look  of  panic  flashes  across 
his  face.  Suddenly,  you  spot  a weakness,  a chink  in  the  armor.  Not  knowing  how  long  you  can 
maintain  this  high  level  of  skill,  it  becomes  clear  that  now  is  the  time  to  go  in  for  the  kill. 

Right,  left,  duck  left,  duck,  right,  left,  left,  left,  you  overwhelm  Public  Scrutiny  with  a flurry 
of  sharp  blows.  The  frenzied  crowd  is  on  its  feet,  but  you  remain  calm  and  continue  thrashing  him. 
The  adrenaline  rises  and  your  mind  races  faster  and  faster.  No  one  knows  what  to  expect,  not  even 
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you.  You  are  dimly  aware  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  something  special,  but  there  is  no  time  to 
dwell  on  this.  Finally,  a few  earth-shaking  punches,  and  Public  Scrutiny  falls  to  the  canvas.  The 
noise  is  so  loud  in  the  room  that  your  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard.  Exhausted,  you  finally  put 
down  your  gloves,  and  immediately,  the  crowd  carries  you  off  to  the  locker  room. 

After  a few  hours  of  basking  in  the  glow  of  victory,  a familiar  thought  pops  into  your  mind. 
In  reality,  the  fight  against  Public  Scrutiny  never  ends.  At  the  next  party,  he  will  come  back 
stronger  than  ever.  For  Public  Scrutiny  feeds  off  the  high  expectations  that  people  now  have  of 
you.  You  will  have  to  come  back  with  even  better  lyrics  to  triumph.  Sometimes  an  increase  in  skill 
is  just  not  possible,  and  those  will  be  the  days  that  Public  Scrutiny  wins.  After  the  knockout,  you 
must  analyze  your  mistakes,  and  regroup  for  the  inevitable  next  battle. 

- Peter  Georges-Clapp,  II 
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Untitled 

it  becomes  you  on  a hot  August  day 
shorts,  Nikes  in  the  breeze 
hallowed  halls  of  hell  and  history 
and  laughter 

it  scares  you  with  a promise  and  a dare 
can  you 
will  you 

the  crackle  of  loudspeakers  and  the  clap  of  chalk 

on  these  ancient  black  walls 

how  many  before 

could 

did 

and  as  the  bells  ring  on  and  the  buses  roll 

it  has  become  a part  of  you 

R2,  number  2,  72  hours  to  do 

but  you  can 

you  will 

a tornado  of  swirling  masses  and  sleepless  nights 

and  the  graffiti  of  old  men 

scrawled  in  the  margin 

and  you  ask 

can  I 

will  I 

and  you  are  replaced  by  a number 
but  that  number  IS  you 
what  you  could 
and  did 

and  then  one  hot  June  day 

shorts  and  Nikes  in  the  breeze 

and  you  turn  around 

and  there  are  the  halls  of  hell  and  history 

and  still  laughter 

and  you  know 

you  can 

You  did. 


- Andrew  Barr,  V 
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